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VIII. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 



1. — Memorial and biographical Sketches. By James Feebman" 
Clarke. Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 1878. Pp. 434. 

The nineteen articles that make up this handsome and readable 
book differ very much from each other in purpose and workmanship, 
yet they all illustrate the characteristics that give the author his 
distinguished and somewhat unique position among the liberal 
scholars and theologians of Massachusetts. Some of them are slight 
off-hand sketches, such as the notices of Susan Dimock, George 
Keats, and Drs. Gannett and Channing, while other articles are 
elaborate studies, such as the memorials of John A. Andrew, James 
Freeman, Charles Sumner, Theodore Parker, and the essays upon 
Shakespeare, Rousseau, and Washington, which differ from all else 
in the volume by dealing with historical celebrities instead of con- 
temporaries and personal friends. But, however different are the 
subjects and the manner of these papers, they all show the same 
comprehensive judgment and disposition, with the same plucky 
temper and decided conviction. In fact. Dr. Clarke is in his way 
at once a Catholic and a Protestant, a liberal and a partisan, such 
as Boston has never before produced, and such as New England 
favors less than Old England. He belongs to the Unitarian de- 
nomination, yet he praises his parishioner, Governor Andrew, for 
associating in a cordial way with Roman Catholics and Methodists, 
and he pays a hearty tribute to Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, the Pres- 
byterian, without implying that a Presbyterian, as such, needs to 
be apologized for by an enlightened Unitarian. 

The author even carries his charity into the sphere of reform, 
where partisanship has been most bitter, and, after speaking of Dr. 
Gannett's sermon in favor of returning fugitives to slavery un- 
der the Constitution, he says : " His truthfulness was perfect. So 
against his sympathies, which were always with the unhappy, he had 
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preached his sermon, taking what was called conservative ground." 
He gives Dr. Gannett also the credit of opposing harsh dealings 
with Theodore Parker among the Boston Unitarian clergy, and of 
standing up manfully for Christian liberty on the old liberal plat- 
form. The author deals gently with Theodore Parker's extrava- 
gances, and calls him " Our Boston Socrates — our gift of God — our 
Theodore." Yet he does not let him off without serious strictures, 
and he thinks bis Christology and his Anthropology defective in 
exaggerating the power of the will, and taking little- account of 
transmitted evil, and the need of forgiveness and redemption. He 
regards Parker as cruel and severe in his invective ; and he cannot 
approve of his severity. " I consider it false because extravagant ; 
unjust, because indiscriminate ; unchristian, because relentless and 
unsympathizing." Yet he does not forget that Parker was himself 
harshly denounced, and that zealots prayed in public for his death. 
Charles Sumner is treated more mildly by the author, and, while he 
allows that the famous Senator was quite fond of praise, he main- 
tains that this fact entitles him to more honor for his independence 
and for his devotion to an unpopular cause. 

Dr. Clarke's book has value from his Western experience and his 
traits of Western life and persons. Four of the sketches are from 
his Western residence in Louisville (1833-'40), and they are of much 
Interest, and the friends of George Keats will be especially grateful 
for the hearty and discriminating tribute to the author's parishioner, 
the brother of the writer of " Endymion ; " while journalists will be 
glad to have this strong and truthful portrait of George D. Pren- 
tice, editor of the JLouisviUe Journal. Here as elsewhere pastoral 
tenderness is combined with plain speaking, and the whole volume 
should be welcomed as a fine example of the new breadth and man- 
hood of the pastoral office, and its ability to deal with civic and lit- 
erary as well as ethical and theological subjects. Thus, the full 
treatment of Governor John A. Andrew, in a paper of sixty-five 
pages, and the shorter sketch of Dr. Walter Channing, the phy- 
sician, are both pastoral remembrances, and they show how much 
of the old Puritan parish relation may remain in the new times and 
under the new conditions. The author seems to have had that new 
character, a medical woman, in his parish, and his tribute to the 
worth of Dr. Susan Dimock has the air of a pastoral memorial. 
The sketches of James Freeman and William Hull have a still closer 
interest in having for their author a near kinsman of those distin- 
guished men. 
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Dr. Clarke's intellectual position may perhaps be most decidedly 
inferred from his paper on Washington, in which he selects Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln, as the four 
greatest Americans, and from his opinion that " William Shakespeare 
stands at the summit of human intelligence ; that of all mankind, 
since creation, his is the supreme intellect." The range of the au- 
thor's liberality may be judged from his defense of Rousseau against 
the charge of being an infidel, and his pronouncing him to be a 
Christian who had doubts about the miracles. Perhaps careful 
students of Rousseau who might not object to this statement of his 
belief would be less satisfied with the author's view of Rousseau's 
genius and career. " He was a man of genius — that is, a man of 
ideas ; but the ideas which possessed him were not those of the 
eighteenth century, but of the nineteenth." For Rousseau would 
have suffered from his weakness in our century so long as he kept 
his essential characteristic as a man who was run away with by his 
feelings, and whose most positive ideas were all electric and tremu- 
lous with sensibility, the slave of his emotions and perhaps of his 
passions to the last. In his treatment of Rousseau, as of Shake- 
speare, the author looks mainly at the intellectual aspects of genius, 
and little comparatively to its practical force and artistic ability. 
Therefore he throws little light on the Genevan's marvelous style 
and the Englishman's marvelous constructive art. How to think 
the subject out is one thing, and how to put the thought or fancy 
into shape and life, this is another thing, and one which is not much 
discussed in this instructive and interesting but somewhat fragmen- 
tary volume. 

2. — ViUarPs MachiaveMi. Pasquale Villabi. Niccold Machia- 
velli e i suoi tempi illustrati con nuovi documenti. Vol. I. 
Firenze : Successor! Le Monnier. 1877. 8vo, pp. xx.-647. 

Of the many problematical characters of the Renaissance, none 
has been judged more severely or more differently than Machia- 
velli. For some he is the patriotic statesman who first realized the 
idea of the modem state ; for others he is the sycophant and apolo- 
gist of a despot who wished to enslave his country ; while those 
who judge him from the standpoint of literary history frown on 
him as an immoral playwright. In common with other great coun- 
trymen, Machiavelli has followed the vicissitudes of Italy. Noth- 
ing is more interesting than to trace the posthumous career of 
Dante and Petrarch, for example, and see through what different 



